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The Journal of Belles Bettres. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. III. 
U. S. Sure Peacock, June, 1835. 


I told you, in my last, that I was awakened, the morn- 
ing after we got to sea, by a great din and uproar, as it 
appeared to me. I looked from my cot, and beheld a 
number of men scattered about in different places on 
their knees, rubbing and grinding the deck with pieces 
of flag-stones and sand, while others were jerking a very 
large stone backwards and forwards, by means of a rope 
attached to either side of it; and some were dashing 
water about in every direction. This operation is called 
holy-stoning, I presume, because the men work on their 
knees, and is performed every morning. The noise I 
Jeave you to imagine; and you may wonder, too, how 
people maintain their health in such wet dormitories; 
how they managed to sleep through it all was to me a 
matter of astonishment; but now I am so enured to it 
by habit, that I am not at all disturbed. 

After rubbing and grinding for a sufficient length of 
time, the master’s mate of the gun-deck cried, “ Get your | 
squillgees, and squillgee and swab up the deck.” The, 
next thing was that the men removed: the holy-stones, 
and applied instruments of wood resembling somewhat 
a garden hoe, with which they pushed off the water, 
while others followed them with great swabs of rope- 
yarns, striking to the right and the left, leaving the deck 
comparatively dry, and very clean. 

‘At half past seven, or as they say on board, at “ seven 
bells,” a midshipman went to the officers in bed, saying 
to each, “ It is seven bells, sir; which, I soon meowel,| 
was the official way to inform them that it was time to) 
get up, or in technical language, “ to turn out.” At the: 
same time the boatswain and his mates winded their, 
shrill pipes, shouting “ Up all hands ahoy—up all ham. 
mocks ahoy.” The sailors leaped out, and began “ lash- 
ing up” their beds, and at once carried them on deck, 
where they were packed all round the ship’s side in the 
“ nettings.” 

Curiosity had carried me on deck at an earlier hour, 
and I had time to observe every thing; and though the 
ocean and sky, rivaling each other in azure blue, were 
grand in my eye, I was more attracted by the scene 
passing before me on board. So soon as the hammocks 
were stowed away, the mess cooks. spread out their tin 
pans and pots between fhe guns,.and made every prepar- 
ation for breakfast, which consists usually of cold salt 
meat, sea biscuit and tea, the latter served in a tin bucket 
or camp kettle and drunk out of the tin pote, while the 
tin pans serve for plates, unless he prefer substituting a 
biscuit. Jack carries his knife always about him, secured 
to a button-hole by a rope-yarn, that he may be ready. to 
cut a rope or his rations, as occasion may require. At 
tight o’clock, or eight bells, the boatswain and his mates 
piped to breakfast, and the men seated themselves in 
gToups upon the decks between the guns and began eat- 
ing. It was cheering to see the hardy fellows swallowing 
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their beef and pork, cut in slices, on a biscuit, with such 
a healthy gusto. I felt no particular appetite, and I had 
not got what they term my “ sea-legs aboard yet”—that 
is, my gait was not accustomed to the motion of the 
ship. 

The sea day commences at meridian, and the twenty- 
four hours are divided into five watches of four hours 
each, and two dog watches, of half that period. The dog 
watches are from 4 till 6 p.m. and from 6 till 8 p.m. Each 
watch is divided into eight parts, marked by a stroke of 
the bell: so that at half past twelve o’clock, for instance, 
it is one bell; at one o’clock, it is two bells; and thus at 
four o’clock, it is eight bells. This manner of “ taking 
note of time” is at first novel, but one soon becomes ac- 
customed to it. A marine, always stationed at the cabin 
door, near which hangs a watch, reports the half hours 
to the quarter master as they pass. So much for time. 

At two bells,—nine o’clock,—“ the hands were turned 
to” by the piping of the boatswain and his mates, and 
the men were busied in their various avocations. The 
next moment after the piping, a little hand-bell was rung 
on the berth deck, and the surgeon with his assistant 
were seated at a little table near the dispensary, where 
they heard and prescribed for all who felt themselves in- 
disposed. And amongst two hundred souls, there is 
always more or less who require medical advice ; indeed 
I am told that five per cent. of a ship’s crew is the usual 
number of sick on board of men-of-war. At ten o’clock, 
the surgeon carries a written report to the captain, and 
the assistant makes a list of the names of the sick and 
hangs it near the cabin door. This is “ the binnacle list,” 
and is referred to by the officers to ascertain who are ex- 
cused from duty, and by the purser’s steward, to avoid 
serving grog to men who may be taking medicine. 

At ten o’clock I heard the drum beat to quarters, and 
the men hastened to their respective stations; their names 
having been called over, the tackling of the great guns 
was cast loose, and an exercise commenced. The lieute- 
nant of each division gave orders,—“ Right abeam, take 
good aim, fire!” Then, as if the order had been obeyed, 
the men pulled in the gun, and the lieutenant cried, “In 
vent and sponge,—cartridge, wad, one round shot,—wad, 
ram home.” All of which was done, and its completion 
made known by the captains of the guns crying Home! 

“ Run out, two points abaft the beam, handle your 
match and lock-strings, elevate for a long shot, take 
good aim, fire!” I stopped my ears, to guard against 
the tremendcus explosion which I anticipated; but they 
only made a motion as if pulling trigger, and then ran 
in the guns as before, and went through the evolution 
of loading again. The guns were actually loaded; and 
after exercising them for ten or fifteen minutes, the 
lieutenant giving the captains of the guns directions 
“to go on with the exercise,” under his superintending 
eye, for a time, the guns were secured in their places, 
and the retreat beaten. 

I found on enquiry that it is an invariable usage with 
men-of-war to load their guns immediately after leaving 
port that they may not be “ caught napping,” and when- 
ever they meet with aéship at sea, having the appearance 


ed 
of a vessel of war, they pass her with their crews at theit 
quarters. 

At “ seven bells” (half past eleven) the sailing master 
and the midshipmen were on the quarterdeck “ looking 
out for the sun,” quadrants in hand. This was an inte- 
resting: half hour, for all seemed desirous of knowing 
the position of the ship on the globe; and to obtain the 
earliest informstion, were sauntering about the deck, 
while the “ master” sat upon the taffrail, swinging his 
legs over the stern, with the vizor of his cap turned be. 
hind tu have his vision unshaded, alternately gazing at 
the sun, and reading off the figures on his instruments 
The midshipmen were near him, evet and anon asking 
each other, as they took the instrument from their eyes, 
“ well, how much do you stand on.” At last the master 
walked to the officer of the deck, and touching his hat, 
said, “ It is twelve o’clock, sir’; the latitude is 39°.” ~ 
The officer of the deck called a midshipman: “ Mr. —- 
let the captain know that it is twelve o’clock, and that 
the latitude is thirty-nine.” The captain was standing 
only a few feet from the officer; and the midshipman 
turned round, saluted the captain: “ It is twelve o’clock, 
sir; the latitude is thirty-nine,” 

“ Very good, sir,” réplied the captain, “tell Lieute- 
nant to make itso.” | 

“ Make it so!” I repeated to myself; “it is twelve 
o’clock, and if the captain do not like it, how can he 
help himself.” Still I was curicus to know how this 
order was to be obeyed. 

The lieutenant put his speaking trumpet to hié 
mouth, and in a loud voice cried, “ Strike the bell eight, 
pipe to dinner, roll to grog.” And the next moment the 
bell was striking, the boatswains piping, and the drums 
rolling—it was a Babel-like sound—and that was the 
way “to make it” twelve o’clock. . 

The grog was served out to the men on the gun deck, 
from a tub, in tin cups holding exactly a half pint. 
They all were standing in a crowd, separated by a rope 
stretched across the deck from the grog tab, and the 
purser’s steward, or clerk, as he is now called, who 
called the names, and each man as he heard the sum. 
mons, stooped beneath the rope, removed the quid of tu. 
bacco from his mouth, and wiping his lips with the back 
of his hand, grasped the tin measure and carried it care- 
fully to his face. The feeling of recognition beamed 
from his eye for an instant, his breath was drawn in, 
and his lips kissed the cup as its contents were poured 
into his mouth, the head retreated backwards, till at 
last, he seemed to be looking at something immediately 
above his head. There was an expiration and a smack 
of the lips that declared the gusto with which the 
draught is swallowed. Grog is sometimes called “ gabble 
water,” because it makes them talkative, 





Stmece. 
—— 

Prize.—The t physical prize proposed the 
French Auemay or Ast nom for 1837, is to befor the 
determination, by anatomical and physical researches, 
what is the mechanism by which the sounds in thé 
voice of man, and vertebrated and invertebrated animals, 
are produced. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tales, for the Wise 
and Waggish ; to which are added, Poetical Selections. 
By the late Paul Chatficld, M.D. Edited by Jefferson 
Saunders, Esq. 2vols. Whittaker & Co. 


We surmise, that the author of these two odd volumes, 
like Collins’s Fear, has started back “ even at the sounds 
himself has made”—that having indulged, from time to 
time, in “crude notions and fanciful theories,”; book- 
born and leisure-nursed, he has wandered into strange 
epigrammatic turns, (medium-pointed perhaps, like the 
majority of Perryan pens,) “terse sayings, antithetical 
phrases, and even puerile conceits ;” and that, having so 
wandered, he has nét dared to take upon himseif the 
quaint responsibility, but has created a couple of gen- 
tlemen—a Dr. Paul Chatfield and a Mr. ‘Timothy Harri- 
son—“ murdered them in the garden for their estate,” 
and brought forward their strange relics as curiosities, 
—for the authenticity or radeness of which he would be 
questionable only as the discoverer. Dr. Paul Chatfield, 
of whom a whole-length portrait is given as a frontispiece, 
is our author’s Jedediah Cleishbotham—his Hohrab—his 
Peter Pattieson—his Old Mortality—as far as a worn 
white horse and a humane wandering go—but wanting, 
we fear, a breathing original. The Doctor travels, in a 
tim-whiskey, through the wolds of Yorkshire, coing 
good physieally to the poor, and at length settles at 
Harrowgate, where he establishes a tea party, over 
which he presides, and at which he commands attention 
hy blowing a tin trumpet. He keeps a journal, and, 
under certain heads, he preserves the whimsical sayings 
and doings of the society, inserting the jokes ot Mr. 
Timothy Harrison, (who is but Joe Miller, and not very 
nedivivus,) as tales to the various matters. Hence the 
name of the book, “The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and 
Tales.” 

The author is somewhat too liberal in his political 
and religious opinions, but is evidently of a kind heart, 
a clear head, and earnest in his aspirations after good, 
and the happiness of his fellow creatures. Several of 
the Heads and Tales will startle the quiet reader with 
statements and paradoxes of a perplexing nature :—even 
sturdy reformers will not be prepared to go the whole 
length of the author’s opinions ; and, but for the under- 
current of kindliness, which runs beneath daring notions, 
audacious sentences, and caustic abuse of worldly forms, 
we apprehend the volumes would find but a limited 
number of readers, and certainly a much more limited 
allowance of admirers and approvers. 

We shall here open the volume, for, as the Gardening 
Dictionary says, “The time is now arrived at which 
you should begin to transplant.” 

* The Bar” is pleasantly handled. 

Phd 

“ M. de la B , a French gentleman, scems to have 
formed a very correct notion of the independence of the 
bar. Having invited several (riends to dine on a maigre 
day, his servant brought him word, that there was only 
a single salmon left in the market, which he had not 
dared to bring away, because it had been bespoken by @ 
barrister. ‘ Here,’ said his master, putting two or three 
pieces of gold into his hand, ‘ go back directly, and buy 
me the barrister and the salmon too.’” 

And again, on the.saine subject :— 

** Does not a barrister’s affocted warmth, and habi- 
tual dissimulation, impair his honesty?” asked Boswell 
of Dr. Johnson,—*‘ is there not some danger that he may 
put on the same mask in common life, in the intercourse 
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with his friends ?”?—* Why, no sir,’ replied the Doctor ;; 


‘a man will no more carry the artifice of the bar into 
the common intercourse of suciety, than a man who is 
paid for tumbling upan his hands will continue to do so 
when he should walk on his feet.’ Perhaps not; but 
how are we to respect the forensic tumbler, who will 
walk upon his hands, and perform the most ignoble an- 
tics, for a paltry fee? 

* All briefless barristers will please to consider them- 
selves excepted from the previous censure, for I should 
be really sorry to speak ill of any man withoul a cause.” 

The following specimen of the bathos is elaborate, 
but deeply amusing :— 

“ Bathos.—Sinking when you mean to rise. The 
waxen wings of Icarus, which, instead of making him 
master of the air, plunged him into the water, were a 
practical bathos. So was the miserable imitation of the 
Thaunderer by Salmoneus, which, instead of giving him 
a place among the gods, consigned. him to the regions 

jow. 

“ Of the written bathos, an amusing instance is afford- 
ed in the published tour of a lady, who has attained some 


celebrity in literature. Describing a sturm to which she 
was exposed when crossing in the steam-boat from Do- 
ver to Calais, her ladyship says,—‘ In spite of the most 
earnest solicitations to the contrary, in which the cap- 
tain eagerly joined, | firmly persisted in remaining upon 
deck, although the tempest had now increased to such a 
frightful hurricane, that it was not without great diffi- 
culty I could—hold up my parasol !” 

Our dear Dr. Dibdin, of facetious fume, will be amus- 
ed with the following :— 

“Rabelais said, that all the bad books ought to be 
bought, because they would not be reprinted; a hint 
which has not been thrown away upon our bibliomani- 
ans, who seem to forget that, since the invention of 
printing, no good book has ever become scarce.” 

Under the head of “Club,” we find a pungent 
sketch :— 

“ Husband. The club—a taste for French cooks, ex- 
pensive wines, and sensual luxuries—fastidious epicur- 
ism—a dislike of the plain meals which he finds at home, 
although the only ones adapted to his fortune and his 
station—confirmed absenteeism and celubbism—hatred 
of the wife, who reproaches him for his selfish deser- 
tion—late hours—estrangement—profligacy—misery ! 

“ Wife. Natural resentment of neglect—reproaches— 
altercations—diminution of conjugal affection—dissipa- 
tion, as a resource against the duiness of hoine—expen- 
sive habits—embarrassment—total alienation of heart— 
dangerous connections—infidelity—misery ! 

“ Of this account current the items may vary, either 
in quality or sequence, but the alpha and umega will 
ever be the same. It will begin with the club, and end 
with misery.” 

We have a dangerous explanation of a portion of our 
author’s title :— 

“ Head—A bulbous excrescence, of special use to 
many as a peg for hanging a hat on—as a barber’s 
block for supporting wigs—as a target for shooting at 
when rendered conspicuous by a shining helmet—as a 
snuff-box or a chatterbox—as a machine for fitting into 
a halter or guillotine—as a receptacle for freaks, fancies, 
follies, passions, prejudices, predileetions—for any thing, 
in short, but brains.” 

The author must, of course, be heard on “ jokes” :— 

“ Jokes. —The cayenne of conversation, and the salt 
of lite. * A joke’s prosperity,’ says Shakspeare, ‘ lies in 
the ear of the hearer ;’ and indeed it is sometimes ex- 
ceedingly difficult to pronounce whether it be a good one 
or a bad one, risibly speaking, for a bon mot may be too 
witty to be pleasant, or at least, to elicit laughter ; while 
a poor pleasantry, by the help of some ludicrous turn, or 
expression, or association of ideas, may provoke cachin. 
nation, d gorge déployée. Nay, there are cases in which a 
joke becomes positively good from its being so intolerably 
bad, and is applauded in the inverse ratio of its merit, 
as the greatest honours are sowetimes showered upon 
men who have the least honour. ‘The admiration ex- 
cited by the highest order of wit is generally serious, 
because it sets us thinking. It was said of a crafty Is- 
raelite, who deserted the Hebrew faith without embrac- 
ing that of the Christians, and yet endeavoured to make 
both parties subservient to his selfish views, that he re- 
sembled the blank leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ment, belonging to neither, and making a cover of both. 
No one would laugh at this; it is exactly that deserip- 
tion of wit which hes been defined, ‘an unexpected as- 
sociation of apparently dissimilar ideas, exciting plea- 
sure-and surprise.’ Lord Byron was once asked by a 
friend in the green room of Drury Lane theatre, whe- 
ther he did not think Miss Kelly’s acting in the * Maid 
and the Magpie’ exceedingly natural ?, ‘{ really cannot 
say,’ replied his lordship, ‘1 was never innccent of steal- 
ing a silver spoon. This is drollery rather than wit, 
and excites our laughter, without claiming any portion 
of our admiration. 

“One of our poets, a remarkably cadaverous-looking 
man, recited a poem, descriptive of a country walk, in 
which the following couplet occurred : 


The redbreast with his furtive glance, 
Comes and looks at me askance; 


upon which a wag exclaimed—‘’Gad ! if it had been a 
carrion-crow, he would have stared you full in the face ;’ 
a remark so humorous and unexpected, that it was re- 
ceived with an unanimous shout of laughter. Here the 
absurdity of the idea, if it did not amount to wit, was 


something better, or, at all events, more stimulative of 


the risible faculties.” 

We cannot deny a place at our table to the author’s 
pleasant muse: 

“ Pic-nic.—The most, unpleasant of all parties of plea- 
sure. 
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If sick of home and !uxuries, 
You want a new sénsation, 
And sigh for the unwonted ease 

Of unaccommodation,— 
If you would taste, as amateur, 
And vagabond beginner, é 
The painful pleasures of the poor, 
Get up a pic-nic dinner. 







Presto! ’tis done—away you start, ¢ 
All frolic, fun, and laughter, Fi 
The servants and provision cart ¥ 
As gaily trotting after. * 
The spot is reached, when all exclaim ; 
With many a joyous antic,— 
“ How sweet a scene !—I’m glad we came! 
How rural—how romantic!” 


Pity the night was wet !—but. what 
Care gipsies and carouse:s ? 

So down upon the swamp you squat 
In porous nankeen trowsers,— 

Stick to what sticks 10 you—your seat, ; 
For thistles round you huddle, $ 

While nettles threaten legs and feet, 
If shifted from a puddle. 


Half starved with hunger—parch’d with thirst, 
All haste to spread the dishes, : 
When lo! ’tis found, the ale has burst 
Amid the loaves and fishes. 
Over the pie, a sodden sop, 
The grasshoppers. are skipping, 
Each roll’s a sponge, eaeh loaf a mop, 
And all the meat is dripping. 
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Bristling with broken glass, you find 
Some cakes among the bottles, 

Which those nay cat who do not mind 
Excoriated throttles. 

The biscuits now are wiped and dried, 
When squalling voices utter, 

“ Look ! look ! a toad has got astride 
Oar only pat of butter!’ “Y 


Your solids in a liquid state, 
Your cooling liquids heated, 
And every promised joy by fate } 
Most fatally defeated ; \ 
All, save the serving men, are soured, a 
They smirk, the cunning sinners! 
Having, before they came, devoured 
Most comfortable dinners. 


Still you assume, in very spite, 
A grim and gloomy gladness, 
Pretend to laugh, affect delight— 
And scorn all show of sadness. 
While thus you smile, but storm within, i 
A storm without comes faster, A: 
And down descends in deaf’ning din 
A. deluge of disaster. 


i 
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*Tis sauve qui peut ;—the fruit dessert 
Is fruitlessly deserted ; 

And homeward now you all revert, 
Dull, desolate, and dirtied ; : i” 

Each gruffly grumbling, as he eyes ~ 
His soaked and sullen brother,— 

“ If these are pic-nic pleasantries, ¥ 
Preserve me from another !” 


syle: ation ~atlle 


We select a few of the brief apophthegms :— 

“ Appetite.—A relish bestowed upon the poorer classes,” 
that they may like what they eat, while it is seldom” 
enjoyed by the rich, because they may eat what 
ike. **° a 

“ Audience.—A crowd of people in a large theatre, @ | 
called because they cannot hear. The actors speak @ 
them with their hands and feet, and the spectators listem 
to them with their eyes. * * a 

“ Bait.—One animal impaled upon a hook, ip order 
torture a second, for the amusement ofa third. * * © 

“ Plagiarists.—Purloiners, who filch the fruit 
others have gathered, and then throw away the bas 

 Saw.—A sort of dumb alderman which gets thro 
a great deal by the activity of its teeth.—N. B. A bomb 
fide alderman is not one of the ‘ wise saws’ mentic 
by Shakspeare, at least in ‘modern instances.’ * * 

' Speculation.—A word that sometimes begins 
its second letter. * * P 

“ Tinder.—A thin rag—such for instance as 
dresses of modern females, intended to catch the spa 
raise a flame, and light up a match.” Be 

Joe Miller often suffers in our author’s hands; but 
two following pleasantries are not so very old, and - 
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Jast of the pair, we are free to confess, “ we never heard 
fore”—with the names. : : 

« Droll, though rot very logical or conclusive, was the 
reply of the tipsy Irishman, who, as he supported himself 
by the iron railings of Merrion-square, was advised bya 

r to betake himself home. ‘ Ah now, be aisy ; I 
live in the square ; isn’t it going round and round, and 
when I see my own door come up, won't [ pop into it in 

e ” 

F “ ~ Se authors and artists there should be no 
jealousy, for their pursuits ure congenial; one paints 
with a pen, the other writes with a brush ; and yet it is 
difficult for either to be quite impartial, in weighing the 
merits of their different avocations. The author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, being at a dinner party with Mr. 
Turner, R. A., whose enthusiasm for his art led him to 
speak of it and of its professors as superior to all others, 
the bard rose, and after alluding with a mock gravity, 
to his friend’s skill in varnishing painters as well as 
paintings, proposed the health of Mr. Turner, and the 
worshipful company of painters and glaziers. This (to 
use the newspaper phrase) called up Mr. Turner, who 
with a similar solemnity, expressed his sense of the 
honour he had received, made some good-humoured 
allasions to blottérs of foolscap, whose works were appro- 
priately bound in calf; and concluded by proposing, in 
yeturn, the health of Mr. Campbell, and the worshipful 
company of paper-stainers—a rejoinder that excited a 
general laugh, in which none joined more heartily than 
the poet himself.” 

There are some verses at the end of the second volume 
which are not above par. Poetry, however, as Fielding 
said, “ is a difficult thing—a very difficult thing, sir!” 

Under “Child spoilt,” we have the following neat 
anecdote :—* As a gentle hint to others similarly annoyed, 
we record the rebuke of a visitor, to whom a mother 
expressed her apprehension that he was disturbed by the 
erying of her spoilt brat. * Not at all, madam,’ was the 
reply ; * Lam always delighted to hear such children cry.’ 
‘Indeed! why so?’ ‘ Because, in all well-regulated fami- 
lies, they are immediately sent out of the room.’ ” 

Another anecdote is thus related :—**t We have heard 
ofa saucy knight of the shoulder-knot, who, on applying 
to the irascible Colonel! B——, while he was at his desk, 
for the vacant situation of valet, asked permission to 
state beforehand that he never touched a boot, and en- 
quired who was to do the black work? ‘ That I do 
myself” cried the colonel, throwing the inkstand in his 
face ; ‘and, as you never touch a boot, I must make my 

boot touch you,’—with which words he kicked him down 
stairs.” 

“ Friend, real_—One who will tell you of your faults 
and follies in prosperity, and assist you with his hand 
and heart in adversity.— See Phoenix and Unicorn.” 

“ Distress—Even when positive or superlative, is stil! 
only comparative. ‘Such is the pressure of the times in 
our town,’ said a Birmingham manufacturer to his agent 
in London, ‘ that we have good workmen who will get up 
the inside of a watch for eighteen shillings.’ * Pooh! 
that is nothing, compared to London,’ replied his friend ; 
—We have boys here who will get up the inside of a 
chimney for sixpence!’ ” 

“Dram.—A small quantity taken in large quantitics 
by those who have few grains uf sobriety, and no scru- 
ples of conscience. Horace Walpole records, that when 
one of his contemporaries died, in consequence, as it was 
currently said; of an over-addiction to brandy, the es- 
eutcheon affixed to the house of the deceased exhibited 
the common motto of ‘ Mors junua vite ;’ upon which a 
wag observed—t Surely there has been a mistake in this 
inscription : it should have been Mors aqua vite. ” 

“Bookseller—There is this difference between the he- 
roes of Paternoster Row, and the Scandinavian warriors 
in the Hall of Valhalla—t%at the former drink their wine 
out of the skulls of their friends, the authors, whereas the 
latter quaffed theirs out of the skulls of their enemies. In 
ancient times, the Vates was considered a prophet as well 
as bard, but now he is barred from ‘his profit, most of 
which goes.to the bookseller, who, in return, generously 
allows the scribbter to come in for the whole of the criti- 
cal abuse. It has been invidiously said, that as a biblio- 
polist lives upon the brains of others, he need not have 
any himself. This is a mistake. He has the wit to coin 
the wit that is supplied to him, and thus proves his intel- 
leetual by his golden talents. Many a book-vender rides 
in his own carriage; but I do not know a single profes. 
sional book-writer who does not trudge a-foot. ‘Sic vos 
non vobis’—the proverb’s somewhat musty. If they take 
our honey, they cannot quarrel with us if we new and 
then give them’a sting.” 

“Exaggeration—A radical, inveighing against the 
fapacity of the clergy, gave it as his decided opinion, that 

they had their own way, they would raise the tithes 


from a tenth to a twentieth. On the other hand, an in- 
tended diminution, by the same figure of speech, may 
amount to an exaggeration. ‘I have just met our old 
acquaintance Daly,’ suid an Irishman to his friend, ‘ and 
was sorry to see he had almost shrunk away to nothing. 
You are thin, and I am thin, but he is thinner than bot! 
of us put together.’ Did the Hibernian sailor exaggerate 
or diminish when, in describing the weather, he said, 
‘There was but little wind, but what there was, was un- 
commonly high.’ ” 

“ Excuse.—A gentleman, who had just put aside two 
bottles of capital ale to recreate some friends, discovered, 
jest before dinner, that his servant, a country bumpkin, 
had emptied them both. ‘Scoundrel!’ said his master, 
‘what do you mean by this?’ ‘* Why, sir, I saw plain 
enough bythe clouds that it were going to thunder, so I 
drank up the yale at once, lest it should turn sour, for 
there’s nothing I do abominate like waste.’ Fuseli, 
when he failed in any of his serious caricatures, used to 
complain that nature put him out: and the sluttish house- 
maid, when scolded for the untidiness of the chambers, 
exclaimed, ‘1’m sure the rooms would be clean enough, 
if it were not for the nasty sun, which is always showing 
the dirty corners.’ ” 

“The Antiquary is too often a collector of valuables that 
are worth nothing, and a recollecter of all that time has 
been glad to forget. His choice specimens have becorhe 
rarities, simply because they were never worth preserv- 
ing ; and he attaches present importance to them in ex- 
act proportion to their former insignificance. A worthy 
of this unworthy class was once edifying the French 
Academy with a most unmerciful detail of the compara- 
tive prices of commodities at various remote periods, 
when La Fontaine observed, ‘Our friend knows. the 
value of every thing—except time.’ ” 


——— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tenacity of Life——Allusion was made in our 
last journal to the very entertaining work entitled 
Diary of an Invalid, respecting the execution of 
a man by meaus of the guiilotine. On looking 
over Mr. Matthews’s work we find the place of 
decapitation was Rome and not Paris, and the 
expressions are—*“ It is so rapid; that I should 
doubt whether there were any suffering ; but from 
the expression of the countenance, when the 
executioner held up the head, [ am inclined te 
believe, that sense and consciousness may remain 
for a few seconds, after the head is off. ‘The 
eyes seemed to retain speculation for a moment 
or two, and there was a look in the ghastly stare 
with which they glared upon the crowd, which 
implied that the head was aware of its igno- 
minious situation.” And indeed there is nothing 
improbable in this supposition, for in all injuries 
of the spine, whereby a communication with the 
sensoriun is cut off, it is the parts below the 
injury which are deprived of sensation, while 
those above retain their sensibility. And so in 
the case of decapitation, the muscles and nerves 
of the face and eyes may for a short time con- 
tinue to convey impressions to the brain, in spite 
of the separation from the trunk. Another 
theory may account for the effect by the mus- 
cular contraction which must result, and which 
might be taken for an expression of feeling when 
really such were not the fact. In hanging sen- 
sation may undoubtedly remain for a much 
longer period; when the rope has broken the 
criminal has risen from the ground unhurt; in 
cases where the neck is broken death immedi- 
ately ensues, unquestionably the guillotine offers 
the least suffering on an average of cases. 

Byron's Works.—Mr. Dearborn’s Library of 
Standard Literature volumes tenth and eleventh 
commence in a very handsome style the edition 
of Lord Byron’s works, to. be contained in six 
volumes.. The publisher states that his object 
has been to make this edition.a medium between 
the yoluminous English copy,. in seventeen. vo- 





same time a type sufficiently large, and volumes 
not too cumbersome for convenience. It will | 
also contain many letters and poeins not found 
in the last London edition ; this has been accom- 
plished, and we are sure this addition to the 
Library of Standard Literature will increase its 
popularity, which is already very high. 

Joanna Baillie’s- Plays.—With “ The Sepa- 
ration”? we shall conclude for the present Joanna _ 
Baillie’s delightful Dramas, which have we doubt 
not gratified in a high degree all readers of taste. 


Captain Marryat’s Portrait will not be much 
longer delayed. We shall have the pleasure of 
presenting no common specimen of engraving, 
and a fac-simile of the London copy as to likeness 
and expression. 


American New Novel.—The author of the 
very entertaining work called “ The South West, 
by a Yankee,”’ has a new romance in the press 
entitled ** Lafitte, the Corsair of the Gulf.” He 
introduces the commanding general of the south- 
western forces, General Packenham, General 
Villeré, Commodore Patterson, Admiral Percy, 
&c. &c. We are much mistaken if this does 
not prove a work of talent. 


“ Margaret Ravenscroft, or Second Love,” 
by J. A. St. John, though considerably puffed in 
the second-rate London journals and by some 
editors here who have not read it, is not in our 
opinion a work for commendation. 


“ A Lady’s Gift, or Woman as she ought to 
be,” is the title of a handsome little volume 
noticed a week ago in our list of new books, 
which we have ascertained to contain excellent 
sentiments. It is from the pen of a lady not 
unknown to fame, Mrs. Jane K. Sandford. 


“ The Parent’s Assistant, or Stories for Chil- 
dren,’ is the title of a new issue of one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s works, fresh from the mint of the 
Harpers. It is pleasing to find this lady’s works 
in increasing demand. We have remarkably 
few buoks on our table this week, up to the 
moment of going to press, and trust that we have 
occupied our space in the Journal to-day to as 
much advantage as if we had scribbled it full of 
announcements. Good new bvoks are always 
scarce, and we sometimes determine that it 
would be well occasionally to notice works of 
merit now totally neglected, by the periodical 
press at least. Who ever reads about such 
capital works as Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cot- 
tage and Farm Architecture, a ponderous but 
invaluable book to every man who plans a house 
or a barn, or makes a table or chair? Who 
thinks of Burnet’s History of his own time, Eve- 
lyn’s or Pepys’ Memoirs, Clarenden’s History, 
et id genus omne? Would it not be useful if 
periodical writers would point out or name good 
authors, even though no copy of their book was- 
sent as a fee? 


Armstrong’s War of 1812.—The first volume 
of this book, some tine since announced, has 
reached us from the same publisher as Byron’s 
works; we shall take an early opportunity of 
noticing it at greater length. 

Runjeet Sing.—The readers of Burnes’s tra-- 
vels to Bockhara, one of the best books of the 
kind we have published, cannot fail to remember 
the old Maharajah Runjeet Sing, and his court. 
at Lahore.. We have before us a letter from 
Mr. Harlan,.a young Philadelphian, before men- 
tioned in these pages as in the employ of Runjeet, 
dated Peshour, June 17, 1835, by which it 





lumes, and the. American in one, giving at the 





appears the Maharajah bas again. been involved 
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in wars, from which Mr. Harlan has extricated 
him by his diplomatic talents. ‘** The Maharajah,” 
says the letter, ** with all his military force, com- 
prising about thirty-two thousand bayonets, forty 
thousand horse / and two hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, was drawn up in order of battle in 
expectation of a conflict with the Ameer ol 
Kabul. -The Ameer’s forces consisted of twenty 
thousand horse, two thousand bayonets, forty 
pieces of cannon, and 150,000 undrilled infantry, 
promiscuously armed with muskets and rifles. 
By the exercise of diplomacy which I was called 
upon to perform, you will be surprised to learn 
that the armies were separated without blood- 
shed.’”” So much for the career of a young 
Philadelphia Quaker. 

Ben Brace.—We shall give the true charac- 
ter of this new naval novel, and it will be a 
good one, in our next. 
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VARIETIES. 
GENERAL MAXIMS FOR HEALTH. 


(From the fourteenth edition of a very sensible little book, 
entitled, “ The Frugal Housewife.”) 


Rise early, eat simple food. Take plenty of exercise. 
Never fear a little fatigue. Let not children be dressed 
in tight clothes; it is necessary their limbs and muscles 
should have full play, if you wish for either health or 
beauty. 

Avoid the necessity of a physician, if you can, by care- 
fal attention to your diet. Eat what best agrees with 
your system, and absolutely abstain from what hurts you, |° 
however well you may like it. A few days’ abstinenze, 
and cold water for a beverage, has driven off many an 
approaching disease. 

If you find yourself really il, send for a good physi- 
eian. Have nothing to do with quacks: and do not 
tamper with quack medicines. You do not know what 
they are; and what security have you that they know 
what they are? 

Wear shoes that are large enough: the contrary not 
only produces corns, but makes the feet mis-shapen, and 
cramps them. 

Wash very often, and rub the skin thoroughly with a 
hard brush. 

Let those who love to be invalids drink strong green 
tea, eat pickles, preserves, and rich pastry. As far as 
possible, eat and sleep at regular hours. 

Wash the eyes thoroughly in cold water every mdrn- 
ing. Do not read or sew at twilight, or by tov dazzling 
alight. If far sighted, read with rather less light, and 
with the book somewhat nearer to the eye than you de- 


sire. Ifnear-sighted, read with a book as far off agjpos- 
sible. Both these imperfections may be diminished in 
this way. 


Clean your teeth in pure water two or three times a 
day ; but, above all, be sure you have them clean before 
you go to bed. 

Have your bed-chamber well aired; and have fresh 
bed lincn every week. Never have the wind blowing 
direetly upon you through open windows during the 
night. It is not healthy to sleep in heated rooms. 

Let children have their bread and milk before they 
have been long up. Cold water and a run in the fresh 
air before breakfast. 

Too frequent use of an ivory comb injures the hair. 
Thorough combing, washing in suds, or rum, and 
thorough brushing, will keep it inorder ; and the wash- 
ing does not injure the hair, as is generally supposed. 
Keep children’s hair cut close until ten or twelve years 
old: it is better for health and the beauty of the hair. 
Do not sleep with hair ftizzled or braided. Do not make 
children cross-eyed, by having hair hanging about their 
foreheads, where they see it continually. 

Lonpon Society or Arts.—Tuesday, Feb. 9th. Dr. 
Roget in the chair. Mr. Rofe, jun., on the manufacture 
and uses of papier-muché. This material, it appears, is 
of considerable antiquity ; its application in the beginning, 
was, of-course, limited ; now, however, it is employed in 
the construction of an almost endless variety of articles 
for ornament and use. There are two kinds; one— 
used chiefly for architectural ornaments and decorations 
of rooms—made of paper reduced to a pulp, and pressed 
in the proper mou!ds. The other, which is of more ex- 
tensive application, and of which are made trays, bottle- 


of thick coarse paper pasted together, and afterwards 

beautifully varnished and polished. The following cir- 

cumstance was mentioned in the course of the lecture, 
and is an instance of the truth of the rewark that no- 

thing is without its use. A large quantity of the refuse 
of spun silk is annually imported to this country from 

France, from which a strong thread is produced, used in 
the manufacture of some kinds of shawls. The refuse, 
again, left from this manufacture, is applied to the pro- 
duction of the best papier-maché. Mr. Rofe made his 
subject very interesting, and illustrated it by a great 
number of elegant specimens. 

At a late meeting of the Horticultural Society, some 
observations made on the uses of pond and spring water, 
as ascertained by experiment, were practically interest- 

ing. Spring water, by the diminution of temperature 
occasioned, has been found to retard the maturity of 
plants, whilst pond water has been proved to have a very 
beneficial effect in increasing the size of the fruit as well 
as the productiveness of the tree. 

Fiowers 1n Pors.—Prepared mould ought to be used 
with caution, as it often cherishes the growth of a small, 

white maggot, which, in spring time, generates in the 
root, and does a great deal of mischief to plants. When 
they droop, to re-sift the mould has often been attended 
with success; should it be cold or heavy, the addition of 
a little common fine sand will make a very light, whole- 
some soil. The above is a necessary admixture for the 
genus Cactus. 

NortHern Expepition.—We lament to learn that, in 
consequence of injury received during a severe gale, the 
Cove, Captain James Ross, has been obliged to return to 
Stromness, in Orkney, to refit. The letter announcing 
this misfortune is dated Feb. 5th. The Cove had reached 
31° west long. and 59° 37’ north lat. when she was 
struck bya heavy sea, which carried away her bowsprit, 

and otherwise did her much damage. 

Eprste Rocxs.—Near the Ural mountains, in Siberia, 
a substance, called “rock meal”—powdered gypsum— 
is found, which the natives mix with their bread and eat. 
The Tartars likewise eat the lithomarge, or rock-mar- 
row; and use rock butter as a remedy for certain dis- 
orders.— Edinburgh Journal of Natural History. 
Professor Hoffinan, of Berlin, died of consumption on 
the 9th, aged 39. Thus has been prematurely lost to the 
world a man of indefatigable upplicatiop, and of immense 
literary and scientific attainments. 


—— 


Nero American Pubdlications. 


Margaret Ravenscroft, or Second Love, by J. A. St. 
John. 2 vols. 12mv. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 
The Parent’s Assistant, or Stories for Children, by 
Maria Edgeworth, a new edition. 1 vol. 12mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
Miss Edgeworth’s Frank, a Sequel to Frank, in Early 
Lessons. 1 vol. 12mo. Bultimore: J. S. Homans. 
Porny’s French Spelling Pook, adapted to Schools, 
with additions by Professor Meier. Same publishers. 
Library of Standard Literatare, Vols. X and XI,— 
Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, and his Life, by 
Thomas Moore. New York: George Dearborn. 
Notices of the War of 1812, by John Armstrong. Vol. 
first, 12ino. New York: George Dearbora. 
Ben Brace, the last of Nelson’s Agamenons, by Capt. 
Chamier, R. N. author of “ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 
2vols. 12me, Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


Mr. R. Desilver proposes to publish by subscription, 
Observations on Intemperance and Manis a Potu, con- 
taining the History, Pathology, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of that disease, together with a Preliminary 
Enquiry into the Nature and Laws of Irritability, or 
Organic Force. 
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Apr. 5,—N. Barner, Macon, Geo. 
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